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A writer  of  women’s  history  asks,  “what  is  it  about  middle-class  women  in 
the  early-modern  period  that  no  one  wishes  to  reveal,  where  are  all  the 
clergymen’s  wives  and  the  daughters  of  lawyers  and  doctors?”1  This  paper 
aims,  in  part  at  least,  to  answer  this  question  by  looking  at  the  lives  of 
middle-class  women,  in  particular  the  families  of  clergymen,  who  were 
either  working  outside  the  home  or  were  being  paid  for  non-domestic  work. 
The  focus  on  Edinburgh  is  largely  because  this  study  is  part  of  a larger 
study  of  middle-class  women  who  were  in  business  in  the  capital  in  the 
eighteenth  century.2  It  must  be  emphasised  however  that  all  the  women  to 
be  discussed  were  self-employed,  they  were  not  working  for  others. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  ministers’  families 
can  be  found  working  outside  the  home  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  is 
necessary  to  look  briefly  at  the  situation  of  middle-class  women  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  and  the  discussion 
has  centred  on  the  concept  of  public/private,  that  is,  the  perceived  world  of 
men  and  private  world  of  women.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  debate  has 
been  about  the  attempt  by  middle-class  women  to  obtain  freedom  outside 
the  home  or  domestic  sphere,  particularly  from  the  1 850s.3  Working-class 
women  of  course  have  always  had  to  earn  their  living.  From  about  the 
1850s  onwards  opportunities  opened  up  for  women  not  only  in  the  local 
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church  but  in  the  field  of  foreign  missions,  and  the  ever-increasing  variety 
of  charity  work.  Linda  Wilson  has  suggested  that  the  part  women  played 
in  this  kind  of  work  gave  them  a third  sphere,  which  was  neither  public  nor 
private  but  somewhere  in  between.  The  opportunity  to  organise  committees, 
take  minutes,  take  part  in  women’s  prayer  meetings  and  so  on,  allowed 
middle-class  women  to  exercise  their  skills  in  another  context  altogether.4 
However  although  this  may  be  true,  these  opportunities  still  lay  within  a 
woman’s  world.  What  is  so  interesting  about  the  women  we  shall  be  looking 
at  a hundred  years  earlier  is  that  their  activities  were  carried  out  in  the 
same  world  as  their  male  counterparts.  This  will  become  clear  when  we 
look  at  the  kind  of  work  they  were  doing  and  what  that  work  entailed. 

This  study  arose  out  of  an  earlier  interest  of  mine  — the  history  of 
costume.  When  I looked  at  family  portraits  showing  people  in  their  best 
clothes  I often  wondered  who  made  the  clothes,  and  I decided  to  try  and 
find  out.  Actually,  at  the  time  I did  not  think  I would  be  pursuing  a study  of 
middle-class  women,  certainly  not  the  working  wives  and  daughters  of 
clergymen,  but  rather  “the  song  of  the  shirt”  with  poor  women  sweating 
over  their  sewing  — there  were,  of  course,  plenty  of  those  too.  However, 
it  did  not  turn  out  like  that.  First  of  all  though,  I had  to  search  for  sources 
for  such  a study,  a search  which  turned  out  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
archaeological  dig. 

If  we  look  at  the  context  of  all  this  activity  it  will  help  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  sources.  It  will  also  explain  to  some  extent  why  so  many 
Episcopalian  families  after  1690  found  the  capital  such  a “draw”,  when 
they  had  to  remove  themselves  from  their  homes  and  parishes,  and  of  course 
this  also  applies  to  Presbyterian  families  with  a Covenanting  background 
who  had  had  a similar  experience  earlier  and  were  probably  having  a 
problem  with  subsistence  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Edinburgh  as  the  capital  was  a service  town,  providing  all  kinds  of 
services  not  only  for  the  inhabitants  but  also  for  the  many  travellers  of  all 
kinds  who  flocked  to  the  city,  and  for  the  many  landed  families  who  came 
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to  winter  there.  The  presence  of  the  law  courts,  educational  facilities  and 
entertainments  all  brought  demands  not  only  for  food,  lodging  and 
fashionable  clothes  but  for  services  provided  by  sick  nurses,  midwives  and 
washerwomen.  Services  were  provided  not  only  by  women  however  but 
by  men.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  many  men  shared  an  important 
skill  with  women  — the  skill  of  sewing.  The  crafts  of  upholsterer,  tailor, 
staymaker,  glover  and  hatmaker  were  all  exercised  by  men.  At  this  period 
we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Some  ministers  themselves  had  craft  backgrounds.  David  Williamson, 
for  example,  minister  of  St  Cuthbert’s  church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  well-remembered  for  having  had  seven  wives,  was  the 
son  of  a glover.  Some  ministers  married  daughters  of  merchants  or 
craftsmen,  so  that  a working  background  was  a familiar  one.  No  doubt  this 
helps  to  explain  why  so  many  clergymen’s  families  were  involved  in 
merchandising.  But  even  without  a merchant  background  we  find 
clergymen’s  relatives  involved  in  selling.  For  example,  as  we  shall  see, 
Principal  William  Robertson’s  sister  Eleanora  with  the  help  of  her  sisters 
kept  a shop,  as  did  Carola  Young,  daughter  of  Robert  Young,  minister  at 
Kippen.  Nor  indeed  was  the  world  of  fashion  only  a women’s  world,  since 
many  men  were  just  as  concerned  about  their  appearance.  Alexander  Carlyle 
remarks  in  his  autobiography  that  the  well-known  Dr  Hugh  Blair  was  so 
infantine  that  many  people  thought  it  was  impossible  at  first  sight  that  he 
could  be  a man  of  sense  and  genius.  “He  was  as  eager  about  a new  paper 
to  his  wife’s  drawing  room  or  his  own  new  wig  as  about  a new  tragedy  or 
epic  poem.”5  It  is  perhaps  also  worth  recording  that  when  David 
Williamson’s  last  wife  died  her  body  clothes  were  worth  £5  while  his  were 
valued  at  £50. 

The  employments  in  which  I found  most  of  the  women  were  those 
involved  with  textiles,  particularly  shopkeeping  or  merchandising.  It  must 
be  emphasised  that  in  Scotland  merchandising  in  whatever  form  was  seen 
as  a highly  respectable  way  of  earning  one’s  bread  and  that  the  designations 
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“shopkeeper”  and  “merchant”  were  synonymous.  In  the  words  of  John 
Gibson,  “by  merchants  are  to  be  understood  all  those  who  buy  and  sell”.6 
However,  not  every  man  or  woman  who  had  a mind  to  sell  could  just  set 
themselves  up  as  shopkeeper  and  start  selling.  Everyone  had  to  have  burgess 
rights  or  some  kind  of  equivalent.  It  was  because  of  this  ruling  that  I was 
able  to  identify  so  many  women,  among  them  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
ministers.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  for  the  history  of  women  in  the 
Edinburgh  retail  trade  is  the  Minutes  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company 
founded  in  1 68 1 . The  Company  had  almost  as  much  power  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  of  unffee  trading  as  the  town  council  itself,  and  it  appointed 
an  officer  to  make  sure  that  all  those  who  were  trading  had  a right  to  trade. 
If  they  had  not  their  goods  were  confiscated. 

As  far  as  ministers  were  concerned,  they  were  often  given  burgess- 
ship  for  “good  services  rendered”,  as  noted  in  the  burgess  register.  Like 
other  men,  however,  ministers  could  obtain  burgess-ship  by  right  of  their 
wives  (if  in  turn  the  wives  had  had  right  through  their  burgess  fathers), 
and  some  ministers  did  so.  What  is  helpful  for  the  researcher  is  that  because 
the  Company’s  officer  was  so  zealous,  or  so  officious  depending  on  your 
point  of  view,  many  women  turn  up  in  the  Company’s  records,  either  having 
their  goods  poinded  (confiscated)  until  they  produced  evidence  of  their 
right  to  trade  (usually  their  father’s  burgess  ticket)  or  because  they  had  not 
paid  their  quarterly  dues  to  the  Merchant  Company. 

It  appears  that  ministers  and  their  families  were  not  immune  to  this 
kind  of  harassment.  For  example,  it  is  recorded:  “Mr  George  Andrew 
minister  to  be  spoken  to  as  his  wife  is  said  to  trade  considerably  in  several 
sorts  of  goods”.  Similarly  the  Company  queried  the  right  to  trade  of  Isobel 
Haliburton,  a cordiner’s  daughter  who  married,  first,  James  Lithgow, 
merchant,  and  second,  the  minister  Samuel  Nimmo.  However,  Isobel  had 
right  by  her  craftsman  father  and  so  it  was  noted  that  “the  treasurer  informs 
that  Mr  Samuel  Nimmo  late  minister  at  Colinton,  who  married  James 
Lithgow  s relict,  keeps  a shop  in  town,  who  is  burgess  per  ticket  produced, 
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has  paid  dues”.  Isobel  Haliburton  carried  on  trading  as  a widow.7  Carola 
Young  also  appears  on  a number  of  occasions  having  had  some  of  her  cloth 
confiscated  for  being  late  in  paying  her  quarterly  dues.  As  a minister’s 
daughter  from  outside  Edinburgh  she  may,  like  some  other  women,  have 
made  a down-payment  to  the  town  council  for  the  right  to  trade.  For 
example,  Anna  Campbell,  daughter  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  minister,  paid  for 
the  liberty  to  “keep  a school  for  teaching  children  to  sew  all  sorts  of  seams 
and  working  laces  . . . and  to  vend  and  sell  the  same”.  Elizabeth  Dobson 
similarly  obtained  the  right  “to  keep  a shop  as  long  as  she  remained 
unmarried”.8  It  should  be  noted  that  single  women  were  designated 
“unmarried”  not  “spinster”.  The  latter  was  an  English  term  not  used  in 
Scottish  legal  records  before  1 855  when  with  the  introduction  of  statutory 
registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  this  English  term  was  also 
applied  in  Scotland. 

Those  from  outside  Edinburgh  who  wished  to  trade  there,  and  those 
already  in  the  burgh  who  had  no  burgess  rights  could  also  become  free  of 
the  burgh  by  way  of  apprenticeship.  In  this  period  apprenticeship  was  also 
important  because  the  accessories  sold  in  shops  were  all  bespoke,  that  is, 
made  up  in  the  shops  to  order.  Ready-made  garments  and  accessories  did 
not  appear  in  Edinburgh  until  nearer  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whereas  ready-made  goods  of  all  kinds,  even  dresses  or  mantuas  as  they 
were  called  were  already  available  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Those  who  intended  to  sell  textiles,  therefore,  if  not  reared  in  a 
merchant  family  had  to  learn  to  make  garments,  particularly  accessories. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  some  young  women  were  being  apprenticed 
to  shopkeepers.  Anna  Liddle,  daughter  of  John  Liddle,  minister  at  Scone, 
was  apprenticed  in  1 685  to  an  Edinburgh  shopkeeper  who  had  her  shop  in 
the  Exchange.  Both  parents  (her  mother  had  also  been  a minister’s 
daughter)  appear  to  have  died  before  the  date  of  the  apprentice  indenture 
which  has  survived  in  the  records  of  the  court  of  session.  Anna  must  have 
been  in  her  early  twenties,  a lot  older  than  the  average  age  for  apprenticeship. 
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The  woman  to  whom  she  was  apprenticed  to  do  her  training  was  Elizabeth 
Dobson  already  mentioned,  the  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Hartlepool  in 
England.  After  his  death  her  mother  came  back  to  Edinburgh  where  she 
may  have  lived  before  her  marriage.  Elizabeth  Dobson  took  Anna  Liddle 
into  her  household  as  a boarder  and  apprentice.  The  indenture  cost  240 
merks  and  the  apprenticeship  was  to  last  for  four  years.9 

Not  all  apprentices  had  to  live  in  of  course.  Those  from  Edinburgh 
could  live  at  home  as  Eleanora  Robertson,  sister  of  Principal  William 
Robertson,  probably  did.  Their  parents,  William  Robertson  senior  and 
Eleanora  Pitcairn,  had  eleven  children  — six  were  girls.  Eleanora,  called 
after  her  mother,  was  bom  in  1734  and  was  apprenticed  when  she  was  ten 
years  old  to  Thomas  Young  a well-established  Edinburgh  merchant. 
Eleanora ’s  brother  William  was  23  at  the  time  she  was  apprenticed  and 
had  just  become  minister  at  Gladsmuir,  which  is  how  he  is  designated  in 
Thomas  Young’s  testament,  where  I found  him  among  Young’s  debtors, 
still  owing  the  remainder  of  his  sister’s  apprenticeship  fee.  Eleanora’s 
father  and  mother  died  a year  after  she  was  apprenticed,  only  a few  days 
apart.  She  seems  to  have  set  up  as  a milliner  with  the  help  of  some  of  her 
sisters.  All  the  sisters  married  except  Eleanora.  Although  two  of  them 
married  ministers  outwith  Edinburgh,  it  would  be  possible  for  those  of 
them  who  married  Edinburgh  merchants  to  continue  to  help  her,  as  women 
often  continued  their  own  businesses  even  after  marriage.10 

Many  single  women  set  up  in  co-partnerships  with  sisters,  cousins  or 
just  friends,  and  ministers’  daughters  also  found  this  a convenient 
arrangement.  It  could  mean  cheaper  living  by  sharing  lodgings,  food  and 
servants  and  also  the  expense  of  a small  shop.  Carola  Young,  already 
noted,  set  up  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Exchange  with  a partner 
Helen  Gilchrist.  The  co-partnery  probably  ended  with  Carola’s  marriage 
to  Archibald  MacAulay,  later  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  an  elder  in 
the  New  North  church,  but  Carola  herself  continued  to  merchandise  after 
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her  marriage.  Sometimes  her  bills  are  headed  “Carola  Young”  and  receipted 
at  the  bottom  “Carola  MacAulay”;  just  as  Anna  Dobie,  wife  of  David 
Freebaim,  Episcopal  minister,  would  head  her  bills  “to  Mrs  Freebaim” 
and  sign  them  at  the  bottom  “Anna  Dobie”. 

Many  examples  of  co-partneries  are  found  among  the  relatives  of 
ministers.  Janet  Anderson,  grand-daughter  of  James  Anderson,  compiler 
of  the  famous  collection  of  Scottish  documents,  the  Diplomata  Scotiae, 
was  a shopkeeper  in  Edinburgh  very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  She 
was  in  partnership,  informally  at  least,  with  one  of  her  sisters.  Mary  and 
Anne  Law,  minister’s  daughters,  went  into  partnership,  but  on  Mary’s 
marriage  they  were  joined  by  her  husband  Charles  Craigie,  a merchant 
and  the  son  of  a minister.  The  co-partnery  was  dissolved  when  Mary  died 
and  Ann  continued  to  merchandise  on  her  own."  Sibilla  Hutton  and  her 
sister,  daughters  of  a dissenting  minister  who  had  a meeting  house  in 
Dalkeith,  also  joined  together  but  later,  on  her  sister’s  marriage,  Sibilla 
appears  to  have  struck  out  on  her  own.  She  became  a well-known  Edinburgh 
shopkeeper,  immortalised  in  a caricature  by  John  Kay.12  Three  daughters 
of  Helen  Freebaim,  herself  the  daughter  of  minister  David  Freebaim,  set 
up  in  partnership  making  accessories  and  also  grave-clothes,  as  did  their 
mother,  and  there  were  others.13 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  fabrics  used,  for  example  for  women’s 
headwear  and  men’s  neckcloths,  special  care  had  to  be  taken  in  laundering 
these  items  especially  if  expensive  lace  was  attached.  Customers  often 
sent  items  back  to  the  shop  to  be  re- laundered,  and  there  were  women  who 
specialised  in  this  kind  of  work  who  were  not  ordinary  washerwomen, 
although  there  were  many  of  these.  Even  so,  it  may  come  as  a surprise  to 
find  Anna  Dobie,  the  wife  of  David  Freebaim,  Episcopal  minister  and  later 
bishop,  sending  bills  to  the  Clerks  of  Penicuik  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  for 
washing  other  linens.14  She  may  of  course  have  had  a servant  or  two  to 
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help,  like  the  writer’s  wife  who  also  turns  up  in  the  records  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work.  However,  if  Anna  was  doing  this  work  to  help  the  family’s 
subsistence  she  would  not  want  to  pay  too  many  servants.  But  when  we 
remember  how  difficult  washing  was  in  this  period,  especially  in  the  burgh 
where  water  had  to  be  got  from  a well  or  from  a carrier,  it  was  a fair 
undertaking.  The  Freebairns’  lodging  and  meeting-house  was  in 
Blackffiars’  Wynd. 

Dressmaking  or  as  it  was  called  in  the  eighteenth  century  mantuamaking 
also  had  to  be  learned  and  we  find  ministers’  families  also  engaged  in  this 
work.  In  1718,  the  year  she  married  the  Episcopal  minister  William 
Elphinston,  Rachel  Honeyman,  daughter  of  James  Honeyman  minister  at 
Kinneff,  took  the  wife  of  Lord  Edward  Murray  to  court  for  non-payment  of 
several  mantuas  and  wrapping  gowns,  the  payment  being  long  overdue. 
Other  sources  show  that  Rachel  was  making  mantuas  for  members  of  landed 
families,  including  the  Countess  of  Panmure.15 

Women’s  outer  garments  had  traditionally  been  made  by  tailors  so 
when  women  began  to  make  mantuas  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  caused  trouble  between  the  mantuamakers  and  the  tailors’  incorporations, 
and  in  some  cases  the  latter  took  women  to  court.  A minister’s  daughter 
Mary  Mercer  was  taken  to  court  with  other  women  by  the  Perth  tailors  in 
a case  that  won  a landmark  decision  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  favour  of  the 
mantuamakers.16  In  Edinburgh,  however,  where  there  was  plenty  of  work, 
as  long  as  the  mantuamakers  paid  a fee  to  the  tailors’  incorporation  they 
were  tolerated.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  Rachel  Honeyman 
learned  to  make  mantuas,  but  so  far  no  information  has  come  to  light. 

Perhaps  the  most  unlikely  work  with  which  ministers’  families  are  found 
involved  was  that  of  providing  for  the  funeral;  that  is,  making  grave-clothes 
and  selling  funeral  provisions.  There  was  a tremendous  amount  of  paid 
work  to  be  had  from  the  funeral  and  many  women,  including  middle-class 
women,  saw  it  as  an  occupation  or  business.  The  payment  may  not  have 
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been  large  but  many  women  saw  it  as  a way  of  helping  their  families  survive. 
When  Topham,  the  English  traveller,  visited  Edinburgh  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  he  noted  the  importance  of  the  funeral,  which 
appeared  to  have  more  ceremony  attached  to  it  than  marriage  in  Scotland. 
He  commented: 

I know  no  place  where  you  behold  more  frequent  Funerals  than  in  this 
City,  and  they  are  conducted  with  a silence  and  a solemnity  which 
makes  Sorrow  appear  still  more  dismal.  On  these  occasions  in  Eng- 
land, you  know,  no  distress  is  seen;  for,  as  the  afflicted  hire  others  to 
mourn  for  them  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  people  should  be  affected 
by  distresses  which  are  nothing  to  them. 

In  this  place,  instead  of  applying  to  an  undertaker  for  a group  of 
grim  figures,  and  dismal  faces,  they  send  a card,  as  the  French  do,  to 
all  the  persons  of  their  acquaintance,  desiring  their  attendance  at  the 
funeral ....  They  dress  themselves  at  these  meetings  in  a suit  of  black, 
which  has  something  in  it  peculiarly  mournful;  all  the  nearest  rela- 
tions, besides  putting  on  weepers,  which  are  common  with  us,  fix  a 
long  piece  of  muslin  to  the  collar  of  the  shirt  that  hangs  down  before  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  waist ....  Persons  of  higher  rank  are  carried  in 
hearses;  but  with  none  of  that  ostentatious  pomp  and  ceremony  which 
is  so  frequent  and  generally  so  ridiculous  in  England  ...;  an  hearse 
followed  by  a mourning  coach  is  all  the  parade  that  you  will  see.17 

If  however  there  was  no  “parade”  there  was  certainly  plenty  of  preparation 
and  provision  made,  and  a surprising  number  of  women  were  involved  in 
it.  Although  I have  gleaned  some  information  about  this  activity  from 
family  papers,  most  of  it  came  from  the  records  of  the  Commissary  Court. 
Before  the  emergence  of  the  undertaker,  which  in  Scotland  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  usual  to  contact  various 
craftsmen  and  others  in  order  to  provide  what  was  necessary  for  the  funeral. 
It  was  generally  the  wright  who  presented  all  the  related  funeral  bills  to 
the  Commissary  Court  on  behalf  of  the  creditors.  The  general  bill  would 
list  the  payments  due  to  the  wright  for  the  coffin,  the  gravediggers, 
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bellringers,  grave-clothes  maker,  surgeon,  nurse,  coachmaster  for  hire  of 
the  hearse  and  coaches,  if  the  status  of  the  person  required  it,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  mortcloth.  Payment  was  also  due  to  those  who  had  provided 
such  items  as  food,  wine,  candles  and  sconces  and  so  on. 

Although  shrouds,  an  English  term,  could  be  bought  ready-made  in 
London  from  the  late  seventeenth  century,  in  Scotland  grave-clothes  appear 
to  have  been  made  to  order,  and  many  middle-class  women  made  them. 
Although  women  like  Anna  Dobie,  wife  of  the  minister  David  Freebaim, 
would  have  made  these  up  at  home,  some  were  made  in  shops.  Janet 
Anderson,  James  Anderson’s  daughter,  made  them  up  in  her  shop;  on  one 
occasion  the  cost  was  queried  in  court  by  one  of  the  creditors,  something 
that  happened  quite  often.18  The  funeral  expenses  were  known  as  preferable 
debts,  that  is,  debts  that  must  be  paid  before  the  creditors  could  get  their 
hands  on  the  estate.  So  the  creditors  tried  to  make  sure  that  although  the 
funeral  bills  had  to  be  paid  first,  the  cost  of  the  items  would  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible.  In  this  kind  of  dispute  other  women  who  had  been  involved  in 
the  making  of  the  grave-clothes  concerned  would  be  called  in  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  their  worth,  showing  that  grave-clothes  making  was  seen  to 
be  a regular  occupation,  indeed  many  women  made  them  over  many  years. 

Women  also  sold  provisions  for  funerals  and  some  can  be  found  making 
a living  from  this  occupation.  One  young  woman  who  specialised  in  this 
was  Margaret  Hepburn,  daughter  of  John  Hepburn  minister  of  Greyfriars’ 
church,  Edinburgh.  Evidence  from  the  Commissary  Court  records  shows 
that  his  wife’s  family  the  Fentons  were  all  involved  with  funeral  provision. 
He  had  married  a daughter  of  Thomas  Fenton  an  Edinburgh  merchant  who 
had  three  daughters,  Margaret,  John  Hepburn’s  wife,  Emelia  who  married 
Robert  Lindsay  her  father’s  apprentice,  and  Isobel  who  married  Paul 
Husband,  a well-known  Edinburgh  confectioner.  John  Hepburn’s  daughter 
Margaret  was  bom  in  1 726;  there  is  no  record  so  far  of  any  apprenticeship 
although  she  may  have  trained  in  the  shop  of  her  aunts.  She  eventually  set 
up  in  partnership  with  Lilias  Christie,  probably  a relative  as  her 
grandmother’s  name  was  Emilia  Christie.  Surviving  bills  signed  by 
Margaret  Hepburn  show  that  she  provided  such  items  as  cake,  biscuits, 
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candles,  sconces  and  even  tongs  and  jelly  pots,  which  were  all  sent  out  to 
the  houses  concerned.19  Some  of  these  items  were  hired  and  if  they  got 
broken,  as  some  did  while  travelling  by  coach,  they  had  to  be  paid  for. 
Sometimes  black  cloth  for  draping  the  house,  church  and  coach  was  supplied 
and  sent  out.  There  must  have  been  a tremendous  amount  of  work  attached 
to  this  kind  of  business.  Margaret  Hepburn  was  basically  a grocer  (for 
example,  she  is  found  buying  sugar  from  the  Sugar  House)  but  this  term 
was  not  in  use  until  nearer  the  end  of  the  century.  Most  of  her  bills  found 
so  far  date  from  the  1750s  when  she  would  be  in  her  late  twenties  or  early 
thirties. 

In  a close-knit  merchant  community  like  Edinburgh,  of  course,  family 
was  never  far  away  and  in  a credit  economy  such  as  existed  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  Tom  Devine  has  put  it:  “the  business  world  was  a tight  nexus  in 
which  the  merchant’s  reputation  and  that  of  his  family  was  his  most  precious 
asset;  to  deal  with  kith  and  kin  and  trusted  acquaintances  was  not  simply 
understandable  but  justifiable.  Nepotism  had  a basic  commercial 
rationale”.20  Families  therefore  tended  to  give  their  business  to  relatives  or 
those  well-known  to  a member  of  the  family.  It  is  not  surprising  that  among 
the  debtors  of  the  merchant  and  Episcopalian  William  Oliphant  there  were 
a good  many  Episcopalians,  including  a bishop,  who  had  been  buying  from 
him.21 

Even  when  women  set  up  in  business  for  themselves  they  appear  to 
have  kept  in  touch  with  their  families  through  other  members  of  the  family 
or  friends,  by  letter  or  by  travelling  to  see  them.  Sibilla  Hutton  lived  and 
had  her  business  in  Edinburgh  but  she  travelled  out  to  her  father’s  meeting- 
house in  Dalkeith,  not  it  would  appear  without  some  embarrassment  to  her 
father.  Arriving  with  some  of  her  own  artistic  creations  on  her  head  her 
father  told  her  that  she  would  never  get  into  heaven  with  her  large  hats,  to 
which  she  is  said  to  have  replied  that  she  had  as  much  chance  as  her  father 
had  with  his  dirty  old  wig.  When  James  Anderson  was  in  London  harassed 


19  NAS,  Edinburgh  Commissary  Court  Records,  CC8/4/510,  CC8/4/485,  CC8/4/ 
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and  trying  to  get  money  for  the  publication  of  his  Diplomata,  his  daughter 
Janet  could  write  to  him  from  her  shop  in  Edinburgh  asking  him  not  to 
forget  her  “housewifes”  (small  needle-cases)  and  asking  him  to  have  them 
sent  on  to  her  with  other  goods  she  had  ordered  in  London.  When  she 
herself  was  in  London,  her  father  who  was  also  there  could  write  home  to 
her  brother,  “Jenny  is  trudging  about  her  business”;  so  that  although  Janet 
was  lodging  elsewhere  in  London  she  was  in  touch  with  her  father  all  the 
time  and  could  discuss  her  business  with  him.22 

Now  it  may  seem  strange  to  find  clergymen’s  families  engaged  in  these 
occupations,  even  although  they  were  self-employed.  But  when  we  find 
other  middle-class  women  active  in  similar  employments  it  becomes  less 
unusual.  Some  examples  make  the  point.  To  take  the  business  of  grave- 
clothes  making:  these  were  made  not  only  by  the  wives  of  wrights,  but  also 
by  the  wives  of  goldsmiths  and  surgeons.  The  Cheyne  family  is  an 
interesting  example.  Surgeon  John  Cheyne  was  the  son  of  a physician  and 
although  a burgess  of  Edinburgh  his  family  business  was  in  Leith.  His 
mother,  wife  and  sisters  were  all  involved  in  making  grave-clothes.  His 
sisters  were  also  involved  in  millinery  and  may  have  had  a shop  together. 
It  is  interesting  that  from  the  depositions  of  witnesses  and  other 
circumstantial  evidence  in  court  cases  it  is  clear  that  Jean  and  Margaret 
Cheyne  not  only  made  the  grave-clothes  but  went  to  the  house  concerned 
and  dressed  the  dead. 

This  task  sometimes  involved  apprentices  who  were  often  quite  young 
girls.  The  Cheynes’  apprentice  Isobel  Young  explained  on  one  occasion 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  where  she  had  seen  her 
master  (John  Cheyne)  assisted  by  William  Inglis,  Edinburgh  surgeon, 
opening  the  defunct’s  corpse  and  that  she  had  helped  to  swaddle  the  body 
and  put  on  his  dead  flannels  along  with  Jean  Cheyne  who  had  made  and 
brought  the  flannels  with  her.23  Young  apprentices  told  of  how  they 
accompanied  the  grave-clothes  maker  when  she  went  to  the  house 
concerned.  Henrietta  Cumming,  whose  brother  James  was  a well-known 
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herald  painter,  Anne  Galloway  and  Margaret  MacPherson  had  all 
accompanied  the  grave-clothes  maker.  Margaret  MacPherson  had  gone  in 
a chaise  with  the  surgeon  and  grave-clothes  maker  to  a house  outside 
Edinburgh  with  the  surgeon,  and  Rachel  Rattray,  daughter  of  Patrick  Rattray 
another  Edinburgh  surgeon,  explained  that  she  helped  her  mother  to  make 
the  grave-clothes  and  went  down  to  the  house  and  dressed  the  child  who 
had  died.  In  another  case  payment  was  made  “to  the  gentlewoman  who 
brought  the  grave-clothes”.24 

Whether  this  involvement  by  middle-class  women  in  funerals  was  a 
purely  Scottish  phenomenon  it  is  hard  to  say.  Writing  in  1 77 1 an  Englishman 
Francis  Tate  could  say,  “by  whom  it  is  done  [that  is,  dressing  the  corpse]  I 
think  at  this  day  is  little  regarded  among  us”.  Clare  Gittings  suggests  that 
in  England  this  was  done  by  the  poor,  who  were  given  the  more  unpleasant 
jobs  to  do.25  We  do  have  to  remember,  of  course,  that  this  evidence  about 
funerals  comes  mainly  from  testaments  and  related  documents  and  therefore 
concerns  those  who  had  estate  worth  recording.  Even  so,  some  of  the 
deceased  concerned  had  not  been  well-off,  and  some  were  in  fact  quite 
poor.  Death,  of  course,  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  in  circumstances 
where  the  dead  had  no  relatives  or  friends  to  see  that  they  were  decently 
buried,  people  would  sometimes  combine  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
requirements  for  a burial.  When  an  Edinburgh  merchant’s  servant  died  in 
childbirth  he  paid  the  funeral  expenses  of  both  the  servant  and  her 
illegitimate  child,  even  although  afterwards  he  tried  to  make  the  father  pay 
up.  When  an  English  chapman  or  travelling  merchant  dropped  dead  on 
Calton  Hill  one  night  several  merchants  combined  to  pay  for  his  burial. 
We  have  also  to  remember  that  at  the  period  we  are  considering  death  was 
not  distanced  as  it  is  today;  most  people  died  at  home  with  family  and 
friends  round  about  them.  Then,  people  were  on  the  whole  much  nearer  to 
the  realities  of  life.  In  Edinburgh  many  homes  were  close  together  and 
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peoples’  lives  were  tied  together  in  a way  that  many  people  today  have 
probably  forgotten,  or  have  never  known. 

As  well  as  the  families  of  ministers,  wives  and  daughters  of  other 
professionals  and  women  from  landed  backgrounds  were  also  involved  in 
merchandising.  For  example,  Margaret  Hart,  a minister’s  daughter,  married 
a goldsmith  Robert  Clerk  yet  continued  to  work  after  her  marriage.  She 
not  only  kept  a shop  but  took  in  cloth  for  bleaching  and  arranged  with  the 
owner  of  the  bleachfield  to  have  it  uplifted.  This  only  came  to  light  because 
the  bleacher  took  Margaret  to  court  for  not  paying  for  the  bleaching,  but 
she  alleged  that  not  all  of  it  had  been  returned.26  Incidentally,  it  was  stated 
during  the  case  that  her  brother,  the  minister’s  son,  had  previously  been  in 
charge  of  the  bleachfield.  Another  example  is  Cicely  Murray,  niece  of 
William  Murray  of  Polmaise  in  Stirlingshire,  who  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  with  a Stirling  merchant,  set  up  in  co-partnery  with  Janet 
Mushet  a shopkeeper  in  the  Edinburgh  Luckenbooths.  After  several  years 
she  married  Hercules  Lindsay  who  became  a professor  of  law  at  Glasgow 
University.  Cicely  appears  to  have  boarded  students,  not  unusual  in 
professors’  households,  of  course.  Quite  possibly  with  her  sewing  skills 
she  may  have  supplied  them  with  linens,  for  she  had  an  unmarried  daughter 
at  home  who  would  be  able  to  help  her.  In  a letter  to  one  of  her  uncles  she 
appears  annoyed  because  she  had  heard  that  he  had  found  lodging  in 
Glasgow  for  young  Rose  of  Kilravock;  why  had  he  not  sent  him  to  her,  she 
asked,  “for  you  know  I tak  young  men”.27  No  doubt  boarding  brought  in 
an  extra  penny  or  two. 

To  return  to  the  ministers’  families.  Although  subsistence  may  have 
been  one  reason  for  the  activities  of  these  women,  yet  their  active  presence 
in  the  burgh  community  does  leave  some  puzzles.  The  work  they  were 
involved  in  must  have  presented  problems  in  such  a cramped  environment, 
for  the  shops  in  the  Exchange  and  in  the  Luckenbooths  were  extremely 
small,  and  for  those  working  “up  closes”  the  conditions  must  have  been 
extremely  difficult.  Those  women  who  did  have  shops  in  the  High  and 
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Low  Exchanges,  and  there  were  many  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
had  to  leave  home  in  the  morning  and  open  their  shops  for  the  day.  Now 
we  know  that  some  married  women  had  families  while  they  were  in 
business.  Did  they  use  wet-nurses  in  these  circumstances?  This  was  quite 
common  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Alexander  Carlyle  tells  us  that  one  of 
his  daughters  was  wet-nursed  and  was  taken  to  the  nurse’s  house  in 
Musselburgh.28  It  is  significant  that  a study  done  on  the  Edinburgh  poll  tax 
records  revealed  that  the  highest  percentage  of  homes  using  the  services  of 
wet-nurses  were  merchant  families.29  This  was  very  common  in  Europe 
when  merchants’  wives  helped  in  the  family  business:  in  the  silk-weaving 
towns  of  France,  for  example,  the  practice  of  wet-nursing  carried  on  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  shopkeepers  whose  houses  and  shops  were 
joined,  and  in  Edinburgh  they  were  the  majority,  this  may  not  have  been  so 
much  of  a problem.  Even  in  the  late-eighteenth  century  when  a shop  tax 
was  mooted  one  of  the  objections  to  the  tax  given  in  by  the  merchants  was 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  categories  of  houses  and 
shops. 

As  for  those  women  who  were  both  shopkeeping  and  making  garments, 
their  employment  was  attended  by  a good  deal  of  hassle.  Some  of  the 
women  we  have  looked  at  travelled  to  London  to  buy  goods,  others  had  to 
deal  with  their  factors  in  Edinburgh.  Customers  had  to  be  taken  to  court 
over  unpaid  bills.  Sometimes  the  shopkeepers  had  to  appear  in  court 
themselves  as  witnesses.  That  all  this  was  endured  in  the  interest  of 
subsistence  is  not  always  obvious. 

To  take  Jean  Straiton,  for  example,  the  seventh  wife  of  David 
Williamson,  minister  of  St  Cuthbert’ s.  Williamson  appears  to  have  had 
private  means.  This  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his 
father  had  been  a glover  — actually  I suspect  he  had  been  a skinner,  which 
although  a most  unpleasant  craft  was  in  fact  a lucrative  one.  David 
Williamson  died  in  1706  leaving  Jean  with  two  small  children  to  bring  up. 
There  had  also  been  a son  Arthur  but  since  he  is  not  mentioned  in  his 
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father’s  will  presumably  he  died  at  an  early  age.30  As  Williamson’s  seventh 
wife  Jean  had  several  stepchildren,  all  of  whom  were  grown  up  by  the  time 
she  and  Williamson  married.  Her  stepson  John  was  minister  at  Inveresk 
and  was  one  of  the  “Marrow  Men”.  David  Williamson  appears  to  have 
left  his  family  reasonably  provided  for.  John  Martin,  bookseller,  Jean’s 
second  husband,  also  appears  to  have  left  her  reasonably  well-off,  but  since 
some  of  the  provision  consisted  of  debts  due  to  Martin  it  is  difficult  to  say 
without  further  investigation  whether  Jean  realised  the  money  or  not. 
However,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  at  least  she  would  have  enough  to 
survive  on  without  actually  working.  Yet  Jean  Straiton  worked  in  different 
kinds  of  employment  all  her  life,  the  six  years  she  was  married  to  David 
Williamson  being  the  only  time  for  which  (so  far)  there  is  no  evidence  of 
her  working.  She  struggled  on  for  eleven  years  after  Williamson’s  death 
before  she  married  John  Martin  in  1717.  He  died  in  1728.  She  kept  a 
girls’  school  where  the  pupils  boarded,  and  she  continued  to  do  so  during 
and  after  her  second  marriage.  She  took  in  lodgers  with  all  the  attendant 
work  that  entailed  and  took  embroidery  commissions  herself.  Her  daughter 
Jean  Williamson  kept  a shop  in  Edinburgh,  although  she  married  James 
Steele  a saddler  in  1 730,  and  sold  goods  to  her  mother  for  the  latter’s  girls’ 
school.31 

Nor  is  it  obvious  why  Margaret  Hart,  a minister’s  daughter,  kept  on 
her  business  after  her  marriage  to  Robert  Clerk,  goldsmith.  It  is  true  that 
for  some  reason,  not  yet  fully  understood,  many  Scottish  goldsmiths  were 
not  well-off  and  indeed  some  had  difficulty  in  providing  for  their  families. 
Even  so,  it  could  be  assumed  that  Robert  Clerk  might  have  had  enough  to 
subsist  on  without  his  wife’s  having  to  work  and  organise  the  bleaching  of 
cloth.  However  Margaret  Hart  herself  may  not  have  thought  this  work 
unusual  since  she  had  relatives  who  were  merchandising:  her  brother 
Archibald  was  a wine  merchant  and  her  sister  Katherine  was  a merchant’s 
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wife  and  quite  likely  helped  in  the  business.  Also,  although  her  father  was 
a minister  her  grandfather  James  Hart  was  provost  of  Jedburgh  and  may 
well  have  been  a merchant.32  There  were  other  professional  men  with 
working  wives,  such  as  John  Poison,  advocate,  who  married  Ann  Strachan. 
Poison  obtained  his  burgess-ship  through  Ann  who  had  paid  1 00  merks  for 
her  licence  to  trade  some  years  before  their  marriage.  Ann’s  bills  survive 
in  the  papers  of  some  landed  families,  some  of  them  headed  “Ann  Strachan” 
and  receipted  “Ann  Poison”;  she  also  continued  to  work  for  some  time 
after  her  marriage.33 

Ann  Hamilton,  wife  of  Charles  Mackie,  and  Jean  Blackwood,  wife  of 
William  Dawson,  who  are  both  found  being  paid  for  making  grave-clothes 
and  valuing  furniture  for  sale,  were  wives  of  professors  at  Edinburgh 
University;34  of  course,  not  all  university  professors  were  well  paid.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bethia  Baillie,  a minister’s  widow,  who  is  found  valuing 
furniture  with  Agnes  McLelland,  a merchant’s  wife,  and  who  was  a rouping- 
woman  for  at  least  ten  years,  may  not  have  been  left  very  well  provided  for 
when  her  husband  died.  Ann  Hamilton,  Jean  Blackwood  and  Bethia  Baillie, 
along  with  Cicely  Murray  then  widow  of  Hercules  Lindsay,  all  turn  up  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Ministers’  Widows  Fund  receiving  payments.35 

The  sources  from  which  much  information  about  ministers’  families 
has  been  gleaned  reflect  the  very  nature  of  their  activities,  for  most  of  the 
evidence  comes  from  legal  records.  Actions  were  raised  in  court  to  obtain 
payment  of  overdue  bills;  apprenticeship  indentures  were  registered  in  court; 
women  are  recorded  in  town  council  records  receiving  licences  to  trade 
and  leases  of  shops;  the  Merchant  Company  minutes  record  the  names  of 
women  with  the  right  to  trade,  or  otherwise;  and  there  are  the  recorded 


32  C.B.  Boog- Watson,  ed.,  Roll  of  Edinburgh  Burgesses,  1761-1841  (Edinburgh, 
1933). 

33  NAS,  Edinburgh  Commissary  Court  Records,  CC8/4/507,  639;  NAS,  Dalbousie 
Muniments,  GD45/18/1018,  1020,  Dick  of  Prestonfield  Papers,  RH15/36/41.  Hall 
of  Dunglas  Muniments,  GD206/3,  Portfolio  l/3c;  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company 
Records,  Minute  Book,  1724. 

34  NAS,  Edinburgh  Commissary  Court  Records,  CC8/4/455,  Register  of  Testaments, 
CC8/8/99,  17  February  1739. 

35  NAS,  Church  of  Scotland  Records,  Ministers’  Widows  Fund,  CH9/7/12. 
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testaments.  The  fact  that  the  names  of  women  turn  up  in  all  or  even  several 
of  these  sources  helps  to  give  an  all-round  picture  of  their  lives.  It  should 
be  underlined  at  this  point  that  the  fact  that  Scottish  women  retained  their 
own  surnames  after  marriage  in  legal  transactions  is  of  great  help  to  the 
researcher  in  identifying  them. 

Another  significant  factor  is  that  ministers’  families  were  not  treated 
any  differently  by  authority  from  other  women  in  the  working  life  of  the 
community.  Jean  Lyle,  wife  of  the  minister  Daniel  Robertson,  was  taken 
to  court  with  a number  of  other  women  for  importing  and  selling  prohibited 
goods.36  When  Carola  Young,  a minister’s  daughter,  needed  more  time  to 
pay  for  goods  she  had  to  argue  with  her  factor  Robert  Blackwood  until 
Purdom  and  Company  in  London  agreed  to  give  her  another  two  months’ 
credit.37  Nor  did  minister  husbands  try  to  hide  the  fact  that  their  wives 
were  working.  When  David  Freebaim  signed  a bill  on  behalf  of  his  wife 
acknowledging  payment  he  could  write,  “and  that  for  the  price  of  fine  grave- 
clothes,  with  lining  and  ruffling  to  the  coffin  and  other  necessities  furnished 
by  my  wife  . . .”.38  Indeed  many  of  these  transactions  were  legal  transactions 
taken  in  to  court  where  those  concerned  had  to  be  identified:  “Rachel 
Honeyman  spouse  of  William  Elphinston  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  him 
for  his  interest”,  or  “Mr  Robert  Barclay  minister  of  the  gospel  and  Katherine 
Bannatyne  his  spouse”.  Even  widows,  although  given  their  own  surnames, 
are  also  designated  widows  of  their  late  minister  husbands.  In  the  case 
concerning  the  minister  Robert  Barclay  and  his  wife  Katherine  Bannatyne, 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Dunbar  raised  an  action  over  an  incident  in  the  room 
which  he  had  rented  from  them,  George  Barclay  objected  to  being  called  in 
the  action,  saying  that  Dunbar  should  rather  have  sued  his  wife,  because, 

he  [Barclay]  did  not  meddle  with  chamber-setting,  he  neither  took  the 

house,  or  gave  orders  to  take  any  for  that  purpose  [letting]  and  he 

never  made  the  bargain  or  was  witness  to  it.39 


36  Edinburgh  City  Archives,  Burgh  Court  Processes,  Box  34,  Bundle  96  (1695). 

NAS,  Letter  Book  of  Robert  Blackwood,  merchant,  GDI/564,  2 May  1708. 

38  NAS,  Breadalbane  Muniments,  GDI  12/64/1 8/19. 

Edinburgh  City  Archives,  Burgh  Court  Processes,  Box  48,  Bundle  128. 
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The  ministers’  families  we  have  been  looking  at  were  part  of  a working 
world  in  which  there  was  no  suggestion  that  a woman’s  place  was  in  the 
home  — far  from  it,  life  could  still  be  nasty,  brutish  and  short  — but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  independence  it  was  a very  different  world  from  that  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  then,  especially  from  the  1 850s,  the  focus  tended 
to  be  on  ministers’  daughters  rather  than  on  their  wives.  When  a new 
college  was  opened  in  Edinburgh  for  the  daughters  of  ministers  and 
professors  in  1 863  the  Rev.  David  Esdaile  stated  that  “a  large  proportion 
of  ministers’  daughters  must  depend  on  their  own  exertions  in  teaching  or 
some  other  kind  of  employment”.40  Martha  Vicinus,  discussing  this  problem 
with  regard  to  single  middle-class  women  in  the  1 850s  and  1 860s  claimed 
that  an  alternative  to  the  nuclear  family  had  to  be  created  so  that  single 
women  could  live  respectably  away  from  home.41 

By  contrast  the  women  who  turn  up  in  the  eighteenth-century  Edinburgh 
evidence,  immersed  as  they  were  in  the  working  life  of  the  community, 
must  have  had  a completely  different  kind  of  experience  from  the  women 
in  the  nineteenth  century  who  fought  for  women’s  freedom  to  take  part  in 
the  public  sphere.  From  the  evidence  it  is  obvious  that  both  single  and 
married  women  were  able  to  travel  about  on  business  on  their  own,  even 
going  to  London  as  Janet  Anderson  did.  Indeed,  Janet  took  goods  with  her 
to  sell  at  fairs  in  and  around  London  and  travelled  back  to  Edinburgh  by 
coach  by  herself  when  she  was  in  her  early  twenties.  Some  of  the  women 
appeared  personally  in  court  as  pursuers  in  the  case  of  unpaid  bills.  The 
question  is,  what  made  ministers’  wives  like  Jean  Straiton  withdraw  from 
work  by  the  end  of  the  century?  Of  course,  it  must  have  happened  gradually. 
Jean  Carfrae,  a minister’s  daughter,  married  Adam  Dalmahoy,  a glover,  in 
1792.  After  his  death  she  opened  a shop  in  Princes  Street,  in  Edinburgh’s 
New  Town,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  advertised  her  wares  in  the 
newspaper.42  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  the  attitude  of  her  friends  to 


40  Lesley  Orr  Macdonald,  A Unique  and  Glorious  Mission,  Women  and 
Presbyterianism,  1830-1930  (Edinburgh,  2000),  270. 

41  Martha  Vicinus,  Independent  Women,  Work  and  Community  for  Single  Women, 
1850-1920  (London,  1985),  12. 

42  The  Caledonian  Mercury , 4 June  1808. 
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her  working  for  her  living.  The  important  years  to  be  explored  are  1 800  to 
1850;  what  happened  during  those  years  that  led  middle-class  women 
including  ministers’  families,  particularly  their  daughters,  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  world  of  work  so  that  Dr  Esdaile  could  suggest  that 
ministers’  daughters  must  “now”  earn  their  living? 

Whatever  reasons  these  eighteenth-century  ministers’  families  and 
other  middle-class  women  may  have  put  forward  for  their  involvement  in 
the  world  of  work,  they  are  unlikely  to  have  included  any  suggestion  of 
self-development  or  liberation  — that  discussion  had  to  wait  for  another 
hundred  years. 


Linlithgow 
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